told me an amusing incident of her visits to Elstree where
a new version of her story The Scarlet Pimpernel, to be
presented as a talking film, was being done. She took a
great interest in the work and was there day after day.
One morning Matheson Lang, who was taking the part
of Sir Percy, sent for the producer and asked who was the
funny little old lady who was always sitting on a step-
ladder taking notes. The producer replied that she was
the author of the story.
" What is she doing here ? " was Matheson Lang's
naive question. " She makes me nervous."
The story appealed to me perhaps all the more because
I have so often been the victim of a similar outlook on the
part of the actors or producing staff of even the most
enlightened film companies. It actually happened to me
not long ago in the office of a famous film magnate,
after I had signed an agreement for the company to
produce a film based on one of my stories, that die head
of the establishment said, after having wished me good-
morning :
" As soon as we have finished the picture we will give
you a private showing at our theatre. Don't come round
to the studio before then. It makes the artists nervous to
have the authors around ! "
Of no one in this flotsam and jetsam world of the
Riviera have I preserved more agreeable memories than
of P. G. (Plum) Wodehouse and his delightful wife. We
began our acquaintance in London and played quite a
good deal of golf together down at Woking. Plum
Wodehouse's golf was, and would be still, I expect, if he
had a chance to play, of a curious fashion. He had only
one idea in his mind when he took up his stance on the
tee, and that idea was length. He was almost inattentive
when his caddie pointed out the line he ought to take or
the actual whereabouts of the next hole, but he went for
the ball with one of the most comprehensive and vigorous
swings I have ever seen. I am certain that I saw him hit
73